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WAR AND THE SMALL RETAIL SHOP. 


_ There are perhaps a million or more small and medium shops 
in the United Kingdom. According to the recent report by the 
Retail Trade Committee of the Board of Trade, those dealing in 
goods other than food have a ‘ bleak prospect’ in 1942. Their 
fate is important (1) in its effects on the efficiency of distribution, 
(2) because of the man power liberated if a proportion of them 
close down (3) because they are a significant social and political 
group, largely made up of people who have emerged or are trying 
to emerge from the wage-earning group. 

In the course of the Spending and Saving Survey which I have 
conducted with a small team for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, we have made a number of enquiries into the 
war-time position of the retailer. Their main results may be 
summarized at the outset : 

(1) In Glasgow and Leeds, about one fifth of the shops which 
were open in January 1940 had closed by the end of 1941. 

(2) In both cities, nearly three times as many shops closed in 
IQ4I as in I940. 

(3) In Leeds, less than half the closed shops appeared to have 
closed down because of bad trade, though war-time factors had 
contributed to the closing down of others. 

_ (4) Smaller shops are the most affected. In Leeds, 25% of 
small shops had closed, 13% of medium, 11% of large. 

(5) Non-food shops (24% closed in Leeds) are more affected than 
food shops (14% closed). 

(6) The average number of people engaged per shop, in a Glasgow 
sample, was 3.2 including 1.2 males. 

(7) Of all people so engaged, 29% were in small, 48% in medium, 
and 23% in large shops. 

(8) Of all women aged over forty working in shops, 60% were 
in small shops ; of all women under forty, 19% were in small shops. 


1The Second Interim Report of the Retail Trade Committee gives 750,000 
as a total of all shops before the war. This figure seems rather toolow, but no 
exact data are available. 
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Only 11% of those working in shops are women over forty, in- 
cluding 7% aged between forty and fifty. 


(9) In a small sample (150 shops) in Leeds, 59% of small shops 
and 27% of medium shops had no bank account. 14% of small 
and 26% of medium shops usually paid for supplies by cheque. 


(10) Of medium shops in this sample, 40% were holding more 
cash than before the war, 7% were holding less. Of small shops, 
23% were holding more cash, but 20% were holding less. 


Census of closed shops in Glasgow and Leeds. 


The census in each case was based on Kelly’s Directory. Edi- 
tions of Kelly’s were published for Glasgow at the beginning of 
1939, 1940, and 1941. The last edition for Leeds was in 1940. 
A sample of every seventeenth shop in Kelly’s 1941 Directory for 
Glagow, (a thousand shops), was visited or telephoned during 
June and July, 1941, to see if they were still open. A sample of 
every tenth shop in Kelly’s 1940 Directory for Leeds (1,100 shops) 
was visited in November 1941, for the same purpose. 

In the Leeds census, each shop visited was classified as small, 
medium or large, and branches were noted. A shop with one 
shop window and one door was classified as “ small’ ; with more 
than one window but one door as ‘ medium’ ; with more than one 
door as ‘ large.’ There were a few exceptions, e.g. in the case of 
luxury shops, or shops in smart shopping streets. Moreover, 
inquiries were made whenever possible into the reasons for the 
closing down of each closed shop, and how long it had been closed. 
Kelly’s Directory was found to be not wholly accurate, and about 
7% of the closed shops had been closed at the time the Directory 
was issued, in some cases as long as six years ago. 

The Leeds data have been grouped for (1) small, single-unit 
shops (2) medium single-unit shops and small and medium branches 
(3) large shops.* Trades were grouped, both in Glasgow and 
Leeds from the wide diversity of categories used in Kelly’s Direc- 
tory. In the following table, the figures in brackets are the 
numbers of each kind of shop in the Leeds sample. Multiplied by 


* It was suggested at a meeting with some members of the Retail Trade 
Committee that I should break down the figures given in Table 1 under the 
peas ‘Medium and Small Branch.’ As suggested I broke them into three 
ots : 

Medium sized shops of a single unit ; 

Small and medium-sized of firms with up to 5 branches ; 

Small and medium-sized branches of firms with more than 5 branches. 
The results, for non-food, shops, were negative. The original ‘‘ medium and 
small branch’ category showed 18% of closed shops ; and the three categories 
listed above also each showed 18% closed. A branch, apart from its size, 


resembles a medium single-unit shop in its capital resources, and is less likely to 
close than a small single-unit shop. 
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10 they give approximtely the number of shops of this kind which 
were in Kelly’s 1940 Directory for Leeds. 


TABLE I. 
Percentages of shops of various classes and sizes closed since January 1940. 
Leeds. Glasgow 
Small Medium 
Type of Shop single & Small All All 
branch branch Large shops | shops 
% % % % % 
Non Food 
(i) Clothes etc.? ... ... 25(703) 19 (95) 5(27) 12(279) 16 
(ii) Newsagents etc.* 28(49) 11(64) 0(70) 17(723) 18 
(iii) Jewellers etc.* ... ss 50(76))  31(76), 14(7) 36(34) ily 
(iv) Household goods‘ 45 (55) 22 (57) 33(75)  34(727) 19 
(v) Others® as .-- 28(29) 18(28) 12(77)  20(74) 15 
All Non-Food ... .-- 32(252) 18(254) 13(70) 24(576) 19 
Food A 
(vi) Grocers Sis soe 23(30) 7(54) 0(3) 13(87) 1 
(vii) Butchers sok mend 7 (24) 8(37) 0(5)  11(66) 5 
(viii) Bakers cs; poem O(72)P 314 (27) 0(0) 9(33) 12 
(ix) Fruiterers aes weep 22(27)in 1 1.4(36) 0(2) 17(65) 19 
(x) Dairies 6s Soe ACAD 0(8) 0(7) 20(30) 11 
(xi) Fishmongers -« 40(5) 0(3) 0(2) 10(70) 12 
All Food A --- 20(779) 9(759) 0(73)  13(297) 10 
Food B 
(xiii) Tobacconists ony 9 29(7) 0(5) 0(0) 17(72) 0 
(xiv) Confectioners one LO(29) 0(20) 0(2) 6(57) 18 
(xv) General shops nea 20(97) 0(75) 0(7) 17(107) 19 
(xvi) Cafes, fried fish ee 20(35) 5(27) 14(7) . 14(63) § 17 
All Food A ... 19(762) 2(67) 10(70) 14(233) 12 
otal ees ... 25(533) 13(474) 11(93) 19(7700) 14 


1 Clothes, laundries and cleaners, shoes, shoe repairs. 
2 Newsagents, stationers, chemists, hairdressers, photographers, fancy 


goods. 
8 Jewellers, watchmakers, opticians, wireless and other skilled or specialised 


dealers. 
4 Hardware, furniture, house decorators. 
5 Coal dealers, motor trades, blacksmiths, undertakers. 


This table makes it very plain that it is the smaller shop which 
is going out of business under war conditions. Non-Food shops 
have suffered most. Though clothes-shops are not among the 
categories worst hit, dressmakers and tailors are affected, most of 
the casualties being small Jewish firms of a type that is common in 
Leeds. Among the most affected are hairdressers, furniture shops 
and such specialized trades as wireless dealers. At the same time, 
food shops have not come off scot-free. Small fruiterers and 
dairies are rapidly dwindling, and observation suggests that this 
has brought brisk new business to the survivors. 
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Of the 207 closed shops, there were 139 where the reasons for 
closing were ascertained, with the following result : 


TaBLeE II. 

Clothes Other Food Food All 

Shops Non-Food A* B} Shops 
% % % % % 
Bad Trade wa 46 38 48 46 43 
Call-up Ae 7 22 14 4 14 
Old age, etc. ... 18 12 17 17 15 
Demolished = 7 16 10 20 14 
Moved shop _.... 18 12 7 12 1Z 
Other reasons ... 4 0 co 0 Zz, 
All reasons oe 100 100 100 100 100 


No. giving reason (28) (58) (29) (24) (739) 
1 For definition of A and B, see Table I. 


With ‘ bad trade’ are included shortage of supplies, and cases 
where it was simply explained that the owner of the shop had 
‘gone into munitions.’ ‘ Other-Non-Food’ shops were most 
affected by the call-up, because they include trades employing 
mainly men, such as painters, plumbers, etc. With ‘ Old-age’ go 
such reasons as illness, death and marriage. Of the demolished 
shops, only one was bombed out ; the others are part of the big 
Leeds slum clearance campaign, which is still in progress. 

In 160 cases the approximate date of closing was ascertained, 
as follows : 


Taste III. 
Date of closure of Leeds shops. 
° 
Closed within 3 months prior toenquiry .... nee ae i 
,, between 6 months and 3 months prior to enquiry ... 1z 
ae Be 1 year and 6 months eho ties amet: 44 
” ” 2 years and 1 year , ” ”? 25 
» more than 2 years eh eS 7 


The process has therefore clearly accelerated here, as in Glasgow 
where comparison of the three available editions of Kelly’s 
Directory showed that there were 18,996 shops listed in the 1939 
Edition, 3% less in the 1940 Edition and another 6% less in the 
1941 Edition: while of the sample taken from this Edition for 
investigation, a number had closed equivalent to another 8% of 
the original 1939 number, in the first half of r941. If shops con- 
tinued to close in Glasgow at the same rate in the second half of 
1941, this would mean that 22% had closed since January 1940 
as compared with 19% over the same period in Leeds. 


Man-power in the Shops. 


A random sample of approximately every fiftieth shop or 
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branch in Glasgow was visited in September-October 1941 to find 
out the sex and age distribution of people engaged in them, in- 
cluding the owner of the shop and members of his family. Of 
the 234 successful visits, 31% were to branches. Co-operative 
Stores, public houses and cafes, were omitted, as also was one 
exceptional shop, employing 150 employees, mainly women, and 
quite unlike the rest of the sample. 


TABLE IV. 


Types of shop in sample. 
Single Branchof Branchof Branchof All 
Branch Firm with Firm with ‘National types 


five or more than Multiple’ 
less five 
branches branches 
%o % % % % 
Clothes shops see 62 19 LS 4 100 
Other Non-Food oes 80 19 0 1 100 
Food A < =oe 54 27 22 0 100 
Food B o38 = 84 4 7 Z 100 
All shops... 69 19 11 1 100 
TABLE V. 
Rating of shops by size. 
Very Very All 
small Small Medium Large Large size 
% % % % % % 
Clothes shops ee 19 25 38 15 3 100 
Other Non-Food ae 15 45 34 5 1 100 
Food A A 2 10 39 42 8 1 100 
Food B ~ = %e 31 47 20 2 0 100 
All shops ... 17 39 35 8 1 100 
TaBLe VI. 


Number of people employed per shop. 
One Two Three Four Five 6—10 11—15 154 
9, 0, 9, iY) 1°) 
i?) 


/o /o i: % 7 ioe oer 
Clothes shops see 40 9 17 15 6 9 4 0 
Other Non-Food ... 25 32 22 8 5 8 0 0 
Food A... aa 16 21 21 17 10 10 1 4 
Food Be... ee 49 20 20 7 2 Z, 0 0 
All shops 30 21 20 12 6 8 1 #4 
TaBLe VII. 

Three categories of shop. 

Small shops Medium shops Aill large All | 
excluding + small shops Categories 
branches branches 

% % % %o 

Clothes shops oa 34 49 iy 100 
Other Non-Food ... 49 43 8 100 
Food A ... Ho 39 52 5 100 
Food B ... Res 71 27 2 100 
All shops... 47 44 9 100 
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TaBLe VIIL. 


Men and women per shop 
No. of Men per Womenper Total Menas % 


shops shop shop per shop of total 
employed“ 
Clothes shops ach 47 1.0 Zee 5.2 29 
Other Non-Food ... 65 se) 3 2.8 53 
Food A... see 77 15 29 4.4 34 
Food B_... nae 45 0.6 ies) 1.9 33 
All shops 234 1.2 2.0 3.2 38 
TaBLe IX. 
Sex and age groups in three categories of shop. 
Under 40 Over 40 
M F Zt M F ty 
%o % % %o Yo % 
Small single-branch 25 32 57 20 
Medium + small branch 19 58 77 14 8 Ze 
Alllarge ... eae 24 60 84 13 3 16 
All shops 22 51 73 16 11 27 
TABLE X. 
Categories i a employing the sex and age groups. 
Medium All Total 
Saale: + Small Large no. of 
branch branch people 
%o % Yo 
Men under 40 sais 32 42 26 168 
Women under 40... 19 55 26 383 
Men over 40 . <i 37 45 18 119 
Women over 40 a 60 34 6 87 
All shopworkers 29 45 26 757 
TaBLe XI. 
Sex and Age groups in main trade groups. 
Under 40 Over 40 
y, F Ay M rc 
Ye Ge °o oO ° ° 
Clothes shops Bac 20 He 2 ii 8 $e 
Other Non-Food ... 29 41 70 24 6 30 
Food A hs 22 58 80 13 7 20 
Food B i 14 38 52 19 29 48 
TABLE XII. 


Six age-groups for both sexes in 3 categories and 4 trade groups. 
ee 20—25 26—30 31—40 41—50 51 and 
of sneleeede MRSS Maer 2 Mee eves, 
0 ct) ° o 1 0 ° 0 bey oO 
Small single-branch 11'S “4 8 2% % HB fo 
Medium + small 


branch 6 24 te3e 1S” 455 9G” “7, 87 ro peceeee 

All large 14°" 26sec 2igt 8 5 as Ones 9G ae See ee 
Clothes shops 827) Gt 20 216 wh Oo Se Gee O me? 

Other Non-Food 13. 8 Eft 10 83°74) 9 ORI ew ae 3 

Food A 10: "24. 34 918 Sim 57) 6 5S a ees 

Food B a of Ol 7 SS 7 69 17 BAO eet 

All shops 9. AD iS 15 84 SIO 6) pe SieS meg 7 eS 
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_ In the tables IV—-XII, trades are grouped in the same Way as 
in Table I, but with ‘ Clothes shops’ separated from ‘ Other non- 
Food.’ The ‘ Other non-Food’ and Food B groups show the 
highest proportion of single-branch shops. The Food A shops in- 
clude 22% which are branches of firms with more than 5 branches. 
The whole sample includes 30% shops where only one person is 
engaged, and 71% engaging three or less. In Glasgow, as else- 
where, distribution is largely in the hands of very small concerns : 
ae the shops in the sample were rated as ‘ small’ or ‘ very 
small.’ 

The ratio of men to women varies markedly from one trade to 
another. It has of course been greatly changed by the war. 
The inquiry was finished just before it was made known that 
women under 40 working in non-Food shops were to be mobilized 
for war industry. This would appear to affect one fifth of all 
people working in shops in our sample. 

An analysis into six age groups, for men and women, is given in 
table XII; other tables summarize these results. 44% of the 
people working in the small single-unit shop were aged over 40, 24% 
being women over 40; 22% in the ‘ medium and branch’ shops 
were over 40, 8% being women ; and 16% in the large shops were 
over 40, 3% being women. The highest proportion of women 
over 40 is in the Food B group, mainly confectioners and small 
general shops. 

Thus the older people are much more frequently found in the 
smaller shops, and it is these which are closing down most rapidly. 
The men over 40 whose shops have closed will seek work else- 
where : but willthe women? Should they not be urged and helped 
to get jobs in other shops, releasing younger people for war work ? 
And may there not be a potential supply of women over 40, not 
now working, who could be similarly drawn into war-time dis- 
tributive work, releasing the great reserves of young labour at 
present locked up in it ? 


Shap-keepers holding more cash. 


We were asked to shed any light we could on changes in note- 
holding habits among various sections of the population with 
whom we came into contact in the course of our surveys. To test 
the hypothesis that shop-keepers were partly responsible for the 
increase in note circulation, we interviewed a small random sample 
in Leeds, and soon found that the tendency to hold more cash’was 
much greater in medium shops than in small. So a further 
sample of medium shops were extracted, making a total of 93 
’ shops with this rating. 40% of these admitted to holding more 
cash than thev used to. However 7% said they were holding less 
because of reduced turnover or fear of air raids. Both small and 
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medium shops were further asked (i) if they had a Bank Account 
and if so how often they banked their money (ii) whether they paid 
for supplies by cash or by cheque. Their answers are summarized 
in Table XIII. 


TaBLeE XIII. Small Medium 
shops shops 
% % 
Holding more cash ... hed Bh ane ante 23 
Holding same cash ... xa see Ser = aid 57 53 
Holding less cash_..... My as ee Fre 20 7 
Bank every week or fortnight s&s go ss 18 48 
Bank regularly but less often oe Se ans 9 8 
Bank spasmodically Ab was se ate 14 17 
No Bank Account ... ce eae an ais 59 2d 
Usually pay cash for supplies Ae aes «aa 68 42 
Usually give cheques rea ae ee age 14 26 
Sometimes cash, sometimes cheques ar rae 18 32 
No. in sample (44) (93) 


It is clear from these figures that medium shops make more use 
of Bank Accounts and cheque payments, but there remain a 
strikingly high proportion of cash transactions among the medium 
shops too. 44% of these have no or few dealings with Banks ; 
74% of them use cash exclusjvely or commonly to pay for supplies. 
There is no doubt that this acres has increased recently ; it was 
clearly implied in the shop-keepers’ comments. To quote only 
one typical instance: ‘ Ready money isa neceessity. The whole- 
saler doesn’t know when I may go wallop. I think other shop- 
keepers are keeping more money if they are doing a good trade, 
because they never know what quantity of stuff they may have 
to buy or when it will come.’ 

In the case of the small shops, almost as many are holding less 
cash as are holding more, betause their trade is slipping away : 
the increase in the amount held for those who have increased it is 
much less than that given by, the medium shops. 

Nevertheless the total increase in the note circulation due to 
this cause appears to be very small. Table XIII shows that on 
balance the holding of small shops hardly increased, while we found 
that for medium shops the average additional holding of the 40% 
which now hold more cash than before the war was £27, so that the 
net increase for all medium shops was probably of the order of £10. 
If the percentages of Table V (obtained from the Leeds sample) 
may be applied nationally, there are about 350,000 medium shops. 
Thus medium shops would account for about £34 millions. Even 
allowing for a substantial increase in holding by large shops, the 


increase in note holding by all shops is almost insignificant relative 
to the total rise in the note circulation. 


CHARLES MADGE. 


